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BOOK NOTES 

We have been led to expect contributions to knowledge rather 
than compendiums of knowledge in British governmental reports. 
The one in hand, Report of an Inquiry as to Works Committees Made 
by the British Ministry of Labor (Reprinted by Industrial Relations 
Division, United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia, 1919; 131 pp.) is no exception to the rule. It is 
a study of existing types of representative machinery within the 
local shop. The application of the representative idea to industry 
is receiving wide attention today; and the effort in this report is to 
examine the organizations that are at the base of the hierarchy — the 
works committees. Beyond emphasizing the necessity for a max- 
imum devolution in industrial organization and for getting the local 
representation as accurate and direct as possible, the study raises 
more questions than it settles. This is inevitable because of the 
newness of the experiment in machinery which is representative of 
an entire " works " or factory. The distinction must be kept in 
view between the long-standing shop committees, chapels and shop 
stewards of the unions and the works committee which aims to be 
representative of all the departments of a plant. There is need of 
an organization which will supplement the craft bodies and speak for 
all the workers on matters of their common interest. Such questions 
as how the delegates shall be chosen, how large the committee shall 
be, how many workers shall be brought into a voting unit and given 
a representative, have only to be put for one to see that we are at the 
threshold of an era of experimentation in constitutional government 
in industry which promises to be as variegated and valuable as our 
experimentation in political forms. This report throws important 
light on certain of these questions. It is a needed addition to the 
library of experience in methods of getting the democratic idea acted 
upon. It forms an interesting companion volume to the study by 
Mr. A. B. Wolfe, entitled Works Committees and Joint Industrial 
Councils, which is concerned more especially with American plans. 
The Industrial Relations Division of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration has performed a public service in making both of these 
studies available in pamphlet form for American readers. 

In the effort to develop better relations between employers and 
employees several of the labor-adjustment boards established by the 
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government during the war included in their awards the creation of 
shop committees. The Shop Committee: A Handbook for Em- 
ployer and Employee (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1919; 
iv, 105 pp.) by William Leavitt Stoddard is an interesting discus- 
sion of the shop committees established by the National War Labor 
Board, for which he was an administrator. In addition to describ- 
ing at length several different plans of shop-committee organization, 
he devotes special chapters to " Election Machinery ", " Procedure " 
and " Shop Committees in Action " and concludes with a discus- 
sion of the vexed question of " The Shop Committee and the 
Union ". He recognizes clearly the antagonism between the local 
self-government of shop committees and the central government of 
American trade unions as thus far developed but believes a recon- 
ciliation and fusion of the two movements to be not only possible 
but inevitable. For, as he says in conclusion, " The Shop Committee 
... is not a device of capital to prevent unionism: its seeds lie 
deep in the soil of unionism, so deep, that unionism of employees 
alone cannot cause them to grow and flourish. The shop committee 
has in it the germ of the hope of the future of industrial peace and 
the cooperative commonwealth." 

Cooperation: The Hope of the Consumer (New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1918; xxii, 328 pp.) by Emerson P. Harris is a 
timely discussion of one way of grappling with the high-cost-of-living 
problem that is receiving all too little attention in the United States. 
As President of the Montclair Cooperative Society the author writes 
with full knowledge of the difficulties to be overcome as well as of 
the benefits to be enjoyed. After considering in Parts I and II 
" The Failure of Our Middlemanism " and " Reasons and the 
Remedy", he discusses in Part III the means to "Practical Co- 
operation " and concludes in Part IV and the appendices with a 
history of cooperative efforts in Europe and America. The greatest 
merits of the book are its convincing exposure of the demoralizing 
results of our present distributive system and its inspiring portrayal 
of the moral gains to be secured by substituting distribution through 
cooperating consumers. Mere desire to reduce expenses will not, he 
thinks, long hold together an American group of cooperators. The 
temptations of the bargain-counter are too omnipresent and too allur- 
ing. To succeed, an American group of cooperators must deliber- 
ately choose cooperation because it is the better as well as the cheaper 
way. Because of its interesting style, its skilful handling of infor- 
mation and its happy blending of idealism and common sense, the 
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book takes its place as easily the best available American treatise on 
the subject. 

A rather remarkable work is The Economic Life of a Bengal 
District (Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1916; 158 pp.) by J. C. 
Jack, of the India Civil Service. It is remarkable because, al- 
though the statistics were collected between 1906 and 1910 and took 
much time and labor to tabulate, the writing of the book itself, as 
the author tells us in his foreword, occupied just five days, which 
were all that Mr. Jack had at his disposal before going to the front 
in the Royal Field Artillery. The accomplishment of such a result 
is possible only in the case of one who is full of his subject. While 
the text is interesting, even a tyro will realize at a glance that many 
of the problems are superficially treated. The sketch, moreover, 
presents a picture of economic life which appears unduly favorable. 
When we are told that only four and three-tenths per cent, of the 
people are " struggling in the grip of want ", we must believe that, 
if the statement is true, the district of Faridpur in Bengal, with a 
population of over two million people, is in a very exceptional posi- 
tion. Again, we are told, on page 127, that Bengal is more lightly 
taxed than any other civilized country in the world, and " not only 
more lightly taxed, but far more lightly taxed " ! Taking it all in 
all, it must be said that this five days' " study " gives a picture of 
India through the spectacles of an Indian civil servant. 

The recent return of France to the system of direct personal taxes 
lends interest to the study of M. Pierre Edm. Hugues on what he 
terms an income tax at the time of the revolution, which appears under 
the title Histoire de la contribution patriotique dans le Baslanguedoc 
(Paris, Champion, 1919; 330 pp.). This so-called patriotic con- 
tribution of 1789 consisted, as is well known, of a twenty-five per 
cent, income tax, which turned out to be far from successful. M. 
Hugues studies the reasons for this in detail, as applied in a com- 
paratively small section of France, and presents a clear picture of 
the reasons why it did not succeed. Neither he nor the ancien 
ministre, M. Paul Delombre, who contributes a long preface, is 
favorably inclined to the new fiscal paths upon which France has 
entered, and both seem to find in the history of the patriotic contri- 
bution some justification for their fears. They do not, however, pay 
sufficient attention to the profound differences, economic, social and 
political, between the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
twentieth century. As an historical study, however, the work of 
M. Hugues is important and illuminating. 
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A contribution well worth making to industrial, history is House- 
hold Manufactures in the United States, 1640- 1860 (Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1917 ; xii, 413 pp.) by Rolla Milton Tryon, 
associate professor of the teaching of History, University of Chicago. 
The author has made good use of contemporary accounts, personal 
recollections, local histories and census returns and has been able to 
present a clear picture of the development and status of household 
manufacture. By this term, however, he means only those articles 
made by members of the family or plantation household from raw 
material produced chiefly on the farm where the manufacturing was 
done. He points out clearly the various stages in the development 
and especially the transition to shop-made and factory-made goods. 
The chief criticism to be urged is the continual use of the term 
" family factory ", although in numberless cases the author makes a 
clear distinction between family-made and factory-made goods. 
While household manufactures is a thoroughly suitable and accred- 
ited term, " family-factory " involves a confusion of thought. 

In The Foundations of National Prosperity (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1918; xxix, 378 pp.) Professors Richard T. 
Ely and Ralph H. Hess of Wisconsin, Thomas Nixon Carver of 
Harvard and Charles K. Leith, who occupies a chair of geology at 
Madison, have contributed some interesting studies on the conserva- 
tion of permanent national resources. Professor Ely discusses con- 
servation and economic theory, Professor Hess treats of conservation 
and economic evolution, Professor Leith takes up the conservation of 
certain mineral resources and Professor Carver deals with the con- 
servation of human resources. One of the most striking contribu- 
tions is that of Professor Hess in his chapter on conservation and 
the theory of investment. Professor Carver appears in his now 
somewhat familiar role as an economic moralizer, whose fundamental 
conception is put into the following language (page 361) : "It is 
to be hoped also that some preacher of righteousness may see that 
nothing is righteousness except that which economizes and makes 
productive the energy of the people, and that nothing is sin except 
that which wastes or dissipates that energy." We can safely leave 
him to the indignation of the religious and ethical reformer. 

An exceptionally good doctor's dissertation is the study in two 
parts on Legislative Regulation of Railway Finance in England 
(Urbana, University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, 1918; 
196 pp.) by Ching Chun Wang, Director of the Kin-han Railway in 
China and sometime honorary Fellow in Economics. Mr. Wang 
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has made the first detailed investigation into the English control of 
railway securities and the regulation of railway accounts and has 
collected in detail a mass of interesting and valuable information. 
The book, moreover, is written in an English style so admirable as 
not to betray the nationality of the author. 

Among the many books dealing with the recent reform of French 
public finance and especially with the income tax, perhaps the most 
authoritative is that of M. Lucien Bocquet, a prominent tax official 
of Paris, entitled L'Impot sur le revenu cedulaire et general (Li- 
brairie Recueil Sirey, Paris, 1918 ; 620 pp.) . After a short introduc- 
tory historical sketch, M. Bocquet takes up in detail each of the dif- 
ferent schedules into which the new income tax is divided and gives 
a clear picture of the detailed problems in each case. The volume 
contains the texts of the various laws together with the interpreta- 
tion put upon them by the administrative authorities and the courts. 
A recently published supplement covers the changes made by the 
law of June, 1918. 

The general condemnation visited in France and elsewhere not 
only on the present-day German Socialists but especially upon Karl 
Marx, as the alleged founder of Pan- Germanism, has led the well- 
known socialist leader, M. Jean Longuet, to take up the cudgels in 
an interesting volume entitled La Politique Internationale du Marx- 
isme (Paris, Librairie Felix Alcan, 1918; 293 pp.). M. Longuet 
draws much of his material from the recently published correspond- 
ence between Marx and Engels and finds no difficulty in showing 
that the accusations are entirely unfounded and that Marx, like 
Lenine today, was a thorough internationalist. This point ©f view 
emerges with especial clearness during the period of the Franco- 
Prussian war when Marx, while indeed in favor of German unity, 
showed himself thoroughly opposed to anything that savored of 
military nationalism or imperial capitalism. 

Among the many economic studies that have been evoked by the 
war in France, a prominent place must be accorded to the book of 
M. Georges Renard, Professor at the College de France, entitled 
Les Repercussions Economiques de la Guerre Actuelle sur la France 
(Paris, Librairie Felix Alcan, 1917 ; 516 pp.) . Although the account 
is continued only to the end of 1917, Professor Renard was so sure 
of ultimate victory, with a large indemnity from Germany, that he 
was able to frame some important conclusions. The major part of 
the book deals with the history of the economic conditions of the 
war, divided into three parts: circulation, including commerce and 
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transportation; production, both industrial and agricultural; and 
consumption, including high prices and public finance. In each 
case, Professor Renard deals with the post bellum outlook, and it is 
significant that he is far from being a pessimist with reference to 
France's economic future. What he especially emphasizes, however, 
is the role that education must play in the economic progress of 
the country. 

Students of the railway problem have long been familiar with the 
authoritative work on the French railways in six volumes, of which 
the first edition appeared as long ago as 1887, by M. Alfred Picard, 
a member of the Institute and Director General of Bridges and 
Highways. M. Picard was engaged in preparing a definitive edition 
of his treatise at the time of his death, in 1913, but had completed 
only a small part of the revision. The Ministry of Public Works in 
France decided to publish as a memorial volume a part of this re- 
vision, which has now appeared under the title of Les Chemins de 
Fer (Paris, H. Dunod et E. Pinat, 1918; xiv, 856 pp.). The vol- 
ume contains an historical sketch of French railways, a study of the 
economic results of railway transportation and a discussion of com- 
petition among railways and between the rail and water transporta- 
tion. While most of the material is taken from France, not a little 
attention is paid to other countries, including the United States. 
The work will be found valuable to students of the recent history of 
French railway transportation. 

In American Railway Accounting (New YoTk, Henry Holt and 
Company, 19 18 ; x, 465 pp. ) Professor H. C. Adams gives a brief and 
simple discussion of the fundamental principles of railroad account- 
ing and shows how they have been applied or misapplied by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. His comments on such contro- 
versial topics as the division of costs of labor and materials, valua- 
tion of real estate, discounts of securities, depreciation, taxes and 
improvements are both interesting and illuminating. The appendices 
contain the voluminous text of the revised accounting rules and reg- 
ulations issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1914. 
The book should be of value to students of transportation and to 
practical accountants who desire a knowledge of the principles of 
railroad accounting. 

During January and February of 1918 the Ligue du libre-Sxchange 
conducted at the £cole des hautes-itudes sociales a series of six 
conferences on the general subject of international free trade. The 
conferences were addressed by Yves-Guyot, Germain Paturel, G. 
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Schelle, J. Pierson and Frederic Mathews, and the lectures are pub- 
lished under the title Le Libre-exchange International (Paris, Li- 
brairie Felix Alcan, 1918; iv, 228 pp.)- For the most part the ad- 
dresses, as was perhaps inevitable, consist of repetitions of the 
familiar classical arguments for free trade and of protests against 
any tendency to make permanent the government control of com- 
merce brought about by the war. M. Pierson, a nephew of the well- 
known economist of the same name, compresses within brief space, 
however, a considerable body of too little known facts concerning 
the progress of Dutch industry and commerce under free trade, and 
M. Yves-Guyot offers some sensible observations on the maintenance 
of the blockade during the transition from war to peace. It is a 
pity that the allied diplomats did not have the wisdom to heed his 
suggestions more promptly. In addition to the lectures, the little 
book contains the statutes of the league and a letter addressed to the 
members of that organization in 1915 by its president, Yves-Guyot, 
and its indefatigable secretary, Daniel Bellet, since unhappily de- 
ceased. 

Breaches of Anglo-American Treaties (New York, Sturgis and 
Walton Company, 1917; xi, 248 pp.) by John Bigelow, Major U. 
S. Army, retired, is devoted principally to a discussion of the con- 
troversies between Great Britain and the United States over the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty and the Central American Question. Al- 
though the volume appeared during the war, the author states that, 
except for some revision and amplification, it was finished before 
the war began, so that it was not written with a view to influence 
opinion on any phase of the great conflict. The author seems to 
have been impelled to undertake the work by reflections on the United 
States made in certain English publications. Among these he quotes 
the Saturday Review as having abandoned the expectation that 
President Taft {nota bene, not ex-President Taft) could "act like 
a gentleman ", and as declaring that it would be a delusion to 
imagine that '" American politicians would be bound by any feel- 
ing of honor or respect for treaties " ; the Morning Post as suggest- 
ing that " Americans might ask themselves if it is really good for- 
eign policy to lower the value of their written word in such way as 
to make negotiations with other powers difficult or impossible " ; 
and Sir Harry Johnstone, in Common Sense in Foreign Policy, as 
declaring that " treaties in fact only bind the policy of the United 
States as long as they are convenient " and are " not really worth 
the paper they are written on". The author, as the result of his 
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investigations, not only pronounces these charges to be substantially 
unfounded but concludes that in the main the violations have been 
on the other side. It may be observed that the question of treaty 
violation is not always one that can be precisely determined, owing 
to the lack of an impartial and authoritative interpretation. It is a 
curious fact that the attacks above quoted on the conduct and in- 
tegrity of the United States in its attitude toward treaties were made 
in the discussion of the Panama Canal tolls question, in respect of 
which the British Government has admitted that no actual violation 
by the United States was committed. It is true that President Wil- 
son, in asking for the repeal of the clause in the Act of 1912 ex- 
empting coastwise vessels from the payment of tolls, apparently pro- 
ceeded on the contrary supposition. But if any one wishes to be- 
come acquainted with the subject and to understand its merits, he 
should read the diplomatic correspondence, where the facts may be 
found. 

The student of modern history and international law will find 
The Great European Treaties of the Nineteenth Century (New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1918 ; xii, 403 pp.), edited by Sir Augustus 
Oakes and R. B. Mowat, an admirable source-book. It brings to- 
gether about twenty-five documents, all of first-rate importance to 
any one who seeks to understand the development of contemporary 
Europe. It contains only treaties concluded between European 
nations and subsequent to the fall of Napoleon. The selections have 
been wisely made and serve effectively to illustrate the chief phases 
of the diplomacy of the nineteenth century. Opening with the Treaty 
of Vienna of 1815, the editors proceed to furnish us with documents 
of great interest and value concerning the creation of the Kingdoms 
of Greece and Belgium and the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, con- 
cerning Turkey and the Balkan states, the Danish duchies, the uni- 
fication of Italy and Germany, the relations of Austria and Prussia, 
the Franco-German war, the Triple Alliance and the Balkan Wars 
of 1912 and 1913. The treaties are preceded in each case by brief 
historical sketches, which give us the current situation and the set- 
ting. These little essays are notable for their conciseness, lucidity 
and balanced judgment. Much learning has been condensed into a 
few phrases and those chosen with the greatest care. Only a few 
errors have been noticed and they are comparatively unimportant. 
This very useful book is rendered still more useful by ten excellent 
black and white maps. The first chapter contains an interesting 
discussion of the war on treaties. 
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Pillars of the Empire (London, Jarrolds, 1918; 331 pp.) by W. L. 
Courtney and Mrs. J. E. Courtney is a series of biographical studies 
of men who, the authors believe, have done abiding service for the 
British Commonwealth in the era of imperial history that began after 
the end of the American Revolution. Men who served British polit- 
ical civilization in India and the Far East, as well as those who 
served it in Canada, Australasia and South Africa, are included in 
the series. The idea from which the book apparently originated was 
an excellent one. Hitherto there has been no single book in which 
the services of these men — soldiers and explorers as well as states- 
men — were recorded and appraised. There are thirty or more bio- 
graphical studies and impressions in this volume ; and in view of the 
fact that it is a book of only 331 pages it can be said that many of 
the studies are ample and that most of them are well done. The 
careers of these men, moreover, recall much colonial and imperial 
history with freshness and interest. The men to whom Mr. and Mrs. 
Courtney give most prominence — those whom they seem to regard as 
most noteworthy — are Durham, Macdonald, Strathcona, Laurier and 
Borden; Sir George Grey, Frere, Rhodes, Milner, Chamberlain, 
Botha and Smuts ; Parkes and Seddon ; Gordon, Cromer and Kitch- 
iner; and Clive and Curzon. It is not likely that every Dominion 
will concede that full justice has been done to its galaxy of states- 
men and empire-builders, though Mr. and Mrs. Courtney would no 
doubt be able to justify the selections they have made. It should be 
added that as a preface to this volume there are some surprisingly 
frank studies of English political leaders of the era of the World War. 

Filial affection rather than a critical estimate of the value of the 
material evidently led the daughter of Sir Benjamin Chapman 
Browne to publish Selected Papers on Social and Economic Questions 
(Cambridge, University Press, 1918; xvii, 287 pp.). Sir Benjamin 
Chapman Browne was a typical Englishman of good upper-middle- 
class family. He was an engineer, a model employer of labor of the 
nineteenth-century type, with the traditional English desire for 
public service. He was charitable, kindly, faithful and strongly im- 
bued with a sense of responsibility in the use of his wealth. But he 
had no inkling of the more modern attitude in questions of capital 
and labor, of employers and workers, of wealth and taxation. His 
writings may be useful in illustrating the older ways of thinking, 
and in showing how the political economy of the nineteenth century 
moulded the ideas of men who clung to free trade and free use of 
capital as though these were the gospel of salvation for the poverty 
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and distress of the whole world. There is no use, however, in read- 
ing these old-time papers in the search for light on the problems 
which are facing the world during this period of reconstruction. 

Lieutenant Davidson's The Northwest Company (Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1918; xi, 349 pp.) is a careful and fully 
documented piece of research. It covers the history of the fur trade 
in the northern part of North America from the coming of the white 
man to the union of the two rival fur companies — the Northwest Com- 
pany and the Hudson Bay Company — in 1821, apart from the develop- 
ment of the Hudson Bay Company, the history of which had already 
been written. The Hudson Bay Company comes into the picture only 
when the Northwest Company began to feel its rivalry and to enter 
into the conflict which ended in the union of the two companies. 
The Northwest Company, unlike the Hudson Bay Company, had no 
royal charter. It was an association of traders without monopoly 
rights. It had no objection to such privileges, and several times it 
solicited them from the British Government, but in vain. It de- 
pended upon its established trade and its energetic and sometimes 
unscrupulous agents to obtain its share of the furs of the Northwest. 
Lieutenant Davidson tells briefly how it came into existence, who 
formed it and what expeditions they undertook. Enough romance 
and adventure is indicated in these pages to fill several volumes. 
The work serves not only to explain much of the early history of 
Canada but also to make clear many of the border difficulties that 
disturbed the early relations between the United States and the 
British possessions to the north. It is published as volume vii of the 
University of California Publications in History. 

Lord Selkirk's Work in Canada (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1916; 
240 pp.) was apparently undertaken by Mr. Chester Martin with a 
view to vindicating the reputation of Lord Selkirk from the unde- 
served obloquy under which it long rested. Occasionally the book 
becomes almost apologetic in tone. The story, as gathered from 
Lord Selkirk's papers and from government documents, shows with 
almost startling clearness the blundering ineptitude of the British 
government and the total lack of intention on the part of British 
statesmen in the nineteenth century of founding a great English- 
speaking empire. The empire grew despite the British govern- 
ment. It grew because individual Englishmen and Scotchmen and 
Irishmen had the vision to plant and water it and to accept tem- 
porary failure without losing that courage and pertinacity which form 
the outstanding British characteristics. Lord Selkirk was one of the 
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founders of the empire. His settlements on Prince Edward Island, at 
Baldoon on Lake St. Clair, at Sault Ste. Marie and finally and most 
important on Lake Winnipeg, show a comprehension of the vital 
points in British North America. The Red River settlement prac- 
tically preserved the great Northwest for Great Britain. Yet the men 
in authority both in Canada and Great Britain could see no value in 
the vast tract of country — termed by them polar regions — which now 
forms the granary of the empire. " Seldom ", writes Mr. Martin of 
Lord Selkirk's venture, " has immediate reward been so paltry, out- 
lay so enormous, and ultimate vindication of practical foresight at 
once so tardy and so complete." The book is published as volume vii 
of the Oxford Historical and Literary Studies. It is well docu- 
mented, and the appendices include the charter of the Hudson Bay 
Company and the vast grant of land in Assiniboia made to Lord 
Selkirk by the Hudson Bay Company — a grant of 115,000 square 
miles of the richest grain land in the world, which instead of enrich- 
ing its new proprietor completely bankrupted him both in name and 
fortune. 

The third and last volume of the history of Germany by Sir 
Adolphus William Ward, Germany 18 15-1890, Volume III (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1918; xvi, 437 pp.), follows in its method 
of treatment the previous volumes. It covers the period from 1871 
to 1890. Two supplementary chapters have, however, been added. 
In one of these the author gives a survey of the intellectual and 
social life of the Germans during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, and in the other, under the title, " The New Reign, 1890- 
1907 ", he touches the chief points in German political history dur- 
ing the first two decades of the reign of William II. His reason for 
carrying his subject beyond the limit set in the title of his work is 
that he believes that in 1907 or 1908 forces making for war between 
Germany and her adversaries got the upper hand of those making 
for peace. The chapter which deals with the modus vivendi between 
the Church of Rome and the German Protestant governments is a 
marvel of involved lucidity; it has poignancy without temper, yet 
wields a two-edged sword of justice. The chapter on " Internal 
Politics and Parties " is excellent and tells a clearer story than does 
the chapter on " Foreign Policy ". The author gives no evidence of 
being affected by " war psychology ". 

Les Appetits Allemands (Paris, Alcan, 1918; 244, 228 pp.) is the 
startling title of two small volumes of " conference reports " of the 
Paris Geographical Society, of which the one treats of German 
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ambitions in Europe and the other of German dreams of world 
leadership. Compiled in the midst of the World War, both were in- 
tended as French propaganda, but in view of the scholarly fame of 
many of the contributors — Henri Lichtenberger, Georges Blondel, 
Joseph Barthelemy, Rene Henry, Henri Froidevaux and Jean Dy- 
browski — they are not without some permanent value. Especially 
illuminating is Professor Henry's summary, in the second volume, of 
the origins and program of Pan-Germanism. Unfortunately the 
whole work leaves the reader with an uncomfortable impression that 
the authors do not so much hate German imperialism as love the 
imperialism of France. 

A recent volume in the Bibliotheque France-Amerique is Professor 
Georges Weill's Histoire des £tats-Unis de 1787 a igij (Paris, 
Librairie Felix Alcan, 1919; 216 pp.). The Comite France Amer- 
ique, which edits the Bibliotheque, was founded some ten years ago 
to promote closer relations between France and the nations of the 
western hemisphere, and by reason of the war its activities have been 
increased and have acquired added significance. Professor Weill's 
volume is a product of the new interest felt by the people of France 
in the American Republic and should prove helpful in satisfying that 
interest. It is without doubt the best brief general history of the 
United States written in French. The author has made good use 
of several standard histories of the United States, especially McMas- 
ter's and Rhodes', and of some specialized works. At a time like 
the present, when the propagandist is abroad, appealing to history, 
duly " reconsidered ", to give solidity to his cause, it is gratifying to 
note that the author has not tried to promote greater friendship be- 
tween his country and ours by historical legerdemain. He has made 
no effort to conceal the fact that on several occasions Franco- 
American relations have been seriously strained. He has written 
throughout as an historian, not as a propagandist. 

The purchase by the United States of the Virgin Islands lends 
especial timeliness to the book of Waldemar Westergaard, Assistant 
Professor of History at Pomona College, on The Danish West Indies 
under Company Rule (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1917; 
359 pp.). The author was led to undertake the investigation by 
Professor H. Morse Stephens, of California, and it was written be- 
fore the negotiations for the transfer of the islands. The present 
volume, which was submitted as a dissertation for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy and which is largely based upon original 
records, deals with the period from 1671 to 1754 and gives a good 
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picture of the age when sugar was king. Professor Westergaard 
proposes to publish a second volume bringing the history to the end 
of the Napoleonic Wars and a third volume to deal with subse- 
quent developments to the present day. In view of the recent pur- 
chase of the islands, however, a short supplementary chapter has 
been included in the present work, giving in bare outline a history 
of the period from 1755 to 1917. 

Mr. James MacKaye's Americanized Socialism (New York, Boni 
and Liveright, 1918; vi, 191 pp.) is a popularized, socialistic criti- 
cism of the existing economic order, expressed in every-day Amer- 
ican terms. It makes no pretense to scholarly exposition ; but as an 
argumentum ad hominem it is so plausibly and speciously contrived 
as to make a strong appeal to those readers whose usual literary diet 
is the daily newspaper and whose wavering attitude toward public 
policies is colored by a consciousness of shortcomings in the pre- 
vailing economic regime. More than two-thirds of the little volume 
are devoted to this popularly-phrased critical analysis. The author's 
constructive program, outlined in the last two chapters, is equally 
plausible in the simplicity of its central suggestion. " The safest, 
best and quickest method to successfully substitute a new and im- 
proved institution for an old one is the method employed in engineer- 
ing to substitute a new and improved structure for an old one 

The engineer in charge .... first tries a few samples of the new 
machinery. He gives them a try-out in practical competition with the 
old ones, under comparable conditions, and carefully notes the result. 
.... Successful and undisturbed operation are both assured by 
employing the experimental method of procedure." The author be- 
lieves that " this method will be as successful as a method of sub- 
stituting socialism for capitalism in industry as it would be for sub- 
stituting turbine for reciprocating engines in a power station ". 
Thus, progressive, experimental substitutions will, solve transitional 
problems, and abolition of the right of inheritance in property so 
taken over will guarantee the permanency of resulting socialistic 
arrangements. 



